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The Beauty of 
Alma Mae Crimpet 


I came across a scrap yesterday. It was a 
poem scribbled on a crumpled paper. It brought 
back so much that I had forgotten. Like an 
ancient volume that had once been dear to 
me, the memory had become covered with 
the dust of day-to-day living. But its message 
will never become completely buried. I shall 
come across something like that old scrap of 
paper with the poem written on it and once 
again remember how it was. If I could have 
only understood then what I came to find out. 

Her name was Alma Mae Crimpet, and 
she was as ugly as home made sin. The sum¬ 
mer she came she, I thought at the time, put 
a definite cramp into my style. You see I was 
rather a, not wild, but well, what my parents 
called “a fool kid with no sense of responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Alma was what you might call the family 
charity case. I had always known there was an 
Alma Mae Crimpet; she was a second or third 
cousin. I remembered her as a tall, gawky, 
weird child whom my various aunts, cousins, 
grandmothers, and so forth had at some fam¬ 
ily reunion referred to in a freight train whis¬ 
per as being slightly retarded. I had never 
remembered or associated Alma with any type 
of parents; I'm sure she must have had them 
somewhere along the line. All I remember is 
a tall, weird kid who was passed around from 
aunt to first cousin to grandma to second cou¬ 
sin to aunt to something or another three times 
removed and finally to us. 

My mother broke the news of Alma’s 
coming on a Saturday morning in early June. 

I should have guessed something was up by 
the way she kept smiling at me through break¬ 
fast. She would keep patting me on the arm, 
and only once did she say, “Honey, I sure 
wish you’d eat those eggs. A teenager needs 
five eggs a week.” But stupid me could never 
take obvious hints like that. 

I was polishing the silver whe she men¬ 
tioned it. She screwed up her tiny little mouth, 
my mother was a small thinnish woman with 
a dominating topknot of brown, mellowing to 
gray hair, and proceeded to comment, “Would¬ 
n’t you like to have a sister?” 

“No.” 

Taking no notice of my blunt statement, 
“Your daddy and I decided that you were so 
lonely in the summer that Alma Mae would 
make good company and so ... 

“Alma Mae!” I generally exploded. 

“Oh, you do remember Alma, don’t you 
honey?” 

“Mother,” I commented rather grimly, 
“why don’t you admit it? You have no control 
over Alma Mae's visit. It is our turn and, I 
quote, as it was probably stated in the letter 
by whoever is keeping Alma now, our ‘ob¬ 
ligation to keep her.’ In the first place Alma 
is not my sister. In the second place I most 
certainly don’t want a sister. And in the third 
place, being surrounded by zillions of my 
friends, I am under no circumstances lonely!” 


And then to top the whole mess off my 
mother mumbled something stupid like, “She 
might be.” 

“Might be what?” I shouted as my mother 
made her exit. 

When Alma arrived, she proved to be 
every bit as ugly as I had remembered. She 
had grown taller and gawkier and weirder 
Her dress was short waisted, her elbows and 
wrists stood out large and bony. Her teeth 
were buck. Her hair was a mass of red frizz, 
and her face was one big freckle. I couldn’t 
decide the most dominant features of her face 
—her big nose, her large mouth, or her crossed 
blue eyes framed by a pair of white cat eye¬ 
glasses that persisted on slipping down her 
nose. My first thought was, “Lord, I hope she’s 
got a good personality.” 

After having made all the proper greet¬ 
ings, I proceeded to escort Alma Mae to my 
room. That was another of my mother’s bril¬ 
liant ideas—putting Alma and me in the same 
room. 

“Oh, Jean, this is such a lovely room!” 
Alma said. 

“It ought to be; I cleaned all day yester¬ 
day because you were coming.” 

“You cleaned it all for me?” Alma asked 
in a sort of wonder. 

“If you would like,” I said with my fingers 
crossed, “you can have your own room down 
the hall. It's the best room in the house. It 
has a window seat, and it is really a huge 
room and ...” 

“Oh, no! I would rather be with you, 
Jean.” 

I told here where to put her clothes and 
left the room. 

For a while Mother made me drag Alma 
around every place I went. It was really aw¬ 
ful. Everyone made fun of her, especially the 
boys. At first they just did it behind her back 
and then they started saying things right to 
her face, and she would just stand there and 
smile this dumb old smile she sometimes got. 

I don’t really think she had the sense to know 
they were making fun of her. 

Alma Mae soon lost interest in going places 
with me, and so she went only when Mother 
insisted. I didn't completely ignore Alma that 
summer. When there was nothing else to do, 

I talked with her or we did something to¬ 
gether. 

It was near the end of the summer when 
the gang had a big party. It was really neat— 
a full moon, waves lapping against the beach, 
a big bonfire—really romantic so to speak. 
Of course I had to drag Alma along. It was 
Ronny Clifton who decided to pull his cute lit¬ 
tle act. He made over Alma like she was a 
real doll. He held her hand and everything. 
It made me furious. Alma Mae had her faults, 
I mean she was really ugly, but no one ought 
to be made a fool of like that. The horrible 
thing was that I was helpless; I couldn’t say 
anything with Alma there. I kept thinking of 
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all the nice and beautiful things Alma had 
done. She acted like she really loved me, and 
I mean a genuine kind of love. She acted that 
way about everybody and everything. She had 
once told me she would like to hug the whole 
world; how stupid it had sounded, but maybe 
she had meant it. She had hung on every word 
I uttered, and I treated her like dirt. 

When Alma went to get some cokes with 
some of the girls, I exploded. I told Ronny off 
like everything. I was so mad that I was ac¬ 
tually crying when I finished screaming at him. 

“Cool it, Jean,” Ronny laughed, “I’m real¬ 
ly doing the old dog a favor. I get my laughs, 
and she gets the thrill of her life—a real date. 
Why she even wrote a poem for me.” 

As I turned around my whole body was 
filled with horror. There stood Alma, smiling 
that same old dumb smile she sometimes gets. 

“Do you want a coke, Jean?” 

Even Ronny was shook, but it only took 
him a split second to recover. “Let Jean get 
her own coke. 111 take that one.” He grabbed 


her hand and smiled and just walked away 
with her like nothing had ever happened. 
I didn’t know how in this world she could 
have helped from hearing him. 

When I got home that night, Alma was 
already in bed. I slipped into the room, and 
turned on my lamp. Alma’s form was sil¬ 
houetted against the wall. Her whole body was 
convulsing. I stood there a full minute before 
it dawned on me—Alma was crying. 

I saw it then—the paper crumpled on the 
floor beside her bed. I smoothed the wrinkles 
and read it. The beautiful words flowed 
smoothly, like the waves lapping on the beach. 
It was the most beautiful thing I have ever 
read. Every line was filled with a genuine 
love for the world. Suddenly I grabbed Alma, 
we hugged each other, and both cried together. 
She was crying out her hurt, and I was crying 
because the world was still too evil to accept 
the pure goodness and the real beauty of 
Alma Mae Crimpet. 

Jill Gerber 



BOUSTROPHEDON: 

as the ox turns in plowing 


























—George McKinney 
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song of sorrow 


uncle ebenezer 

died today, 
we hurried home to 

dust the furniture 
hang clean curtains 
polish the silver 
johnny who is nine 
sat in his room 
read aloud ghost stories 
mr. whatshisname the florist 
came by 

pinned a wreath upon the door 
for $7.50 

mama washed 

the dinner dishes 
while aunt alice baked a cake from 

the new ripegreenbanana recipe 

from the Sunday supplement 
and daddy will be over 

after the dodgers play 
at three 

and i have put away the last of 
the xmas decorations 
and mary sue is shopping 
for a new dress 
preferably in black 
with a slight declension 
of the bodice 

and the church we paraded in last easter 
is airconditioned 
will be most comfortable 
and we all agree 

someone should trim 

the shrubbery 

but nobody 

has time 

at the moment. 

Sharron S. Mays 
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THE PAST 


Funny, isn't it? 

How it hits you. 

You turn a page, 
there it is. 

You see a tree reaching 
The way one did 
Before. 

And all your yesterdays 
Fall like acorns 

And litter the lawn of your mind. 

What will it be tomorrow? 

A voice? 

A knowing pair of eyes? 

Perhaps a word, 

A word that echos like the chimes. 

Resounding down the corridors of memory . .. 
Into emptiness. 

Beth Exley 



—George McKinney 


Each time I touch another human-mind 
And taste initial intellect and wit, 

I tangle with my words 'till thoughts alined 
With proper form and sound do move the lip. 

I may just grasp and share one nimble thought 
(In one brief bead of time by mind construed). 

Or deed and long in fierce debate be caught 
Which fills my mental want with prudent food. 

As vapors of ideas between us couple 
In swirls of visions that help form each other, 

I feel a thread—a part of me does double 
And moves into the web that makes another. 

It is not my loss, but more my gain. 

For a thread of mind joins mine the same. 
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Lynn Franks 
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October 21 


Dear whomever it may concern, 

The whole outlook on the issue is grow¬ 
ing rather foggy, and I can no longer make 
out the forms of our companions in the next 
dome. Really this is a most extraordinary sort 
of happening in a place that has never had 
the least drop of rain in it. I cannot make out 
anything but the barest outline of the dome 
through the mist and that only seems to show 
a grayer mass through the fog, that is if fog 
is indeed what it is. The instruments here can 
make out no visible forms and continue to 
carry on communication as though there were 
nothing on the outside. The reports from the 
other dome indicate they can see none of the 
smoky coloring which seems to immerse them. 
They keep asking about the rosy sky over us, 
however, the sky here is a pale shade of am¬ 
ber as always with the light reflecting down 
from the stars of the nightime sky. The cloud 
seems to be only on their dome, covering it 
and taking on its shape. The condensation of 
it is indeed what has passed over in a mat¬ 
ter of minutes, and there is nothing that shows 
any signs of having happened save that the 
sky above them is a rosy color. 


The latest report from the some of the 
peak to our west shows that the amber sky 
is at last turning to the pale blues and greens 
that signal the coming of the dawn on this 
silent world. The only trace of noise outside 
our domes is picked up when the machines 
remove waste material from within. No one 
here save myself can remember the last dawn; 
so it promises to be an event of great pro¬ 
portion, though I can tell them they will in¬ 
finitely prefer the cool quietness of the night 
sky to any they may see for the next few 
days. Pre-dawn shall last for a month before 
day arrives. Hard to imagine there was once 
such a thing anywhere as a twenty-four hour 
interval between dawnings. Perhaps I shall 
just lie down and spend the day here in sleep 
rather than contemplate the sea-colored sky. 


Where does one go for a little of the old 
silence and plain darkness? The world around 
here is one that is clouding, and I can’t see 
with the continual brightness of the reflecting 
sky. The sea-like light is slowing everyone’s 
activity and draining the energy from every 
movement. The sky turns a pale pink now at 


the height of it. This day is unending. I have 
never known one so long or hot. There is no 
sun, no break in the glare, and I swear my 
eyes can see a rosy hue even over the next 
dome that resembles the one my tired eyes 
are now viewing-“~it reminds me of something, 
yet I cannot quite think of what it was—or 
is. The silence here is like that outside when 
the machines leave the dome, without any 
sign of an answer or echo. I am almost alone. 
So it passes and so it shall. This is a weak 
race that lives here, yet I suppose they shall 
try again. 


The cargo ship came today, and with it 
came a break in the long heat. The air out¬ 
side calls to us. It is far purer than in here. 
It would be nice to walk on something besides 
the concrete of the well-regulated city and 
breathe something besides the purified air of 
a thousand operating plants on stellar energy 
and that from the daytime sky. It would be 
nice to open the doors and go forth. So many 
people of time did; now I alone remain. What 
more is there? And yet the captain of the ship 
says it is only the heat, that once the night 
returns we shall all be glad to bask in the 
comfort of the domes, away from the amber 
sky and the silences of the planet’s deserted 
wastes. So it goes, and yet I do not believe 
him, as I watch the instruments and take their 
readings it doesn’t seem to me that we have 
been interpreting the silence and pollution cor¬ 
rectly. I think one of the computer banks has 
been tampered with. I shall check today before 
the sky changes more and someone comes to 
see if I survived the long day. 


There is a life to be had on the outside! 

I have heard the voices of some beings on the 
sonic devices. There is such a thing as air out 
there to carry the noise. This must be done 
carefully to keep the new captain from sus¬ 
pecting me. I must not lose this new hope that 
I have been offered. I wonder now how the 
sky would look from outside the dome. I won¬ 
der if it could be seen and if it could be lived 
in, breathed in. My position is hardly the same 
as it once was here. He says I am growing old 
and spending too much time with the ma¬ 
chines. He cannot deprive me of this one last 
hope, for there is none to live here in the 
quiet streets, no one of this group of fifty who 
could even dream that such freedom might 
be. The stars beckon to me, and I wonder if 
this planet is really so dry and fruitless. 


—Patti Voyles 
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SHADOW ON THE WALL 


moon silver dreams # moon silver times 
painted on the shadow of the wall 
in willow strokes, unending lines 
of satin sureness, when the sun is tall. 

some long winded run, the chase 
of the will-of-the-wisp, the path, that ending, takes 
for a wish, forget-me-nots and queen ann's lace, 
the land of counterpane and honey cakes. 

the wonder will of golden-haired 
poets and fairy paramours stays drawn, 
then short on shadow, dreams are pared, 
gossamer visions are snagged when sun is gone. 


black silver night, black silver night, 
and all the world's a blackboard dream, 
the panther's ruby eyes can right 
the broken thread of silken reams. 

swallowing shadow of the wall, 
when opal moon glow dusts obsidian night, 
the black gloved hand that blindly draws 
the labrynth erased by morning light. 

dreams painted with the moon silver sigh 
born of diaphenous morning pall, 
panther breath that never dies, 
stalking painted shadows on the wall. 

Susan Bradshaw 



CRICKET SONG 

Crippled sun that cannot pace from sky 

To sky, the place I live's become a lover's tomb. 

With closest mushroom air. And who knows why. 

Or how a heart can kill time's fragrant bloom? 

The hand that touched, soft whispering from those eyes 

Once like the wind, a cricket song 

Too soon became—that in the morning dies. 

Only for a night could I belong. 

My fading sun's made me a bed of stars 
To lay upon, with wishes unfulfilled. 

Green meadow with sweet wind was not so far. 

But for the day, my love is with me still. 

Someday I'll catch a cricket with the night. 

And teach him how to sing in morning light. 

Susan Bradshaw 
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MARSH 


He was a saltman in a whalebed 
with a ringing shell for a heartprint, 
born sprawled in a wave in a shipwreck of love 
when a moon-blown shell called the green child 
through fin and fire and coils of water 
hoisted in a cloud; 

And his flying breath 

loaded the throats of shells with every cry 
since light flashed first across his eyes, 
and he saw the tall fish in their garden 
in his ring of summers. 

He died in his half-way house 

in a bareheaded wood full of weather, 

where the rain walked with a word 

that blew him to his knees 

and death flashed through his sleeve. 

The wind blew his hair like trees 

until his head was a hero's in a legend, 

and his hands were meat for a fable, 

and his eyes were a language that unbuttoned you, 

and lent you their heartbreak 

in the old winter. 

In the manned midnight 

his whispers come from the dark-eyed waves 

through the winding dark 

and scrape at my cradle to share my bed 

as the ocean roars on its chain 

that nurses his bones with the footprints of Galilee. 



—Nancy Ryan 
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THE WAIT 

I waited four months for the phone call— 

the possibility hanging futilely in my mind 
like an enormous question mark— 

until that afternoon 

when I was so deeply involved in 

reading ten-year-old magazinescommaeating 
potato chipscomma watching televisioncomma 
andcomma in generalcomma spending my time 
doing things of infinite importancecomma 


you called 

and sent me exclaiming exclamatory exclamations 


to the phone 
where I sat 
and listened 
quietly 


Yes, my love, 

yes, I can see you now 
When you 

opened my book 
while I was gone, 

And darkened, 
dried rose petals 
fell 
in 

twos and 

threes from the 
pages in the 
middle. 

You smiled knowing 
to yourself— 
the way you 
smiled softly, 
knowing, to me 
as only a moment ago 
you 

handed me my book 
with rose petals 
in the middle . . . 

You smiled knowing, 
but not knowing 
and never will be knowing 
that they were from 
a rose 

you had not given. 

Margaret MacKenzie 


while you took a blood-inked pen 
and wrote 
that 
one 
last 
final 

declarative 

imperative 

period 

that ended our sentence. 


Ann Myers 




























































































